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Henrlquez Urena contributes little to the discussion of the epic meters. 
This had already been thoroughly debated. But, by making it plain that 
irregular meter is far more prevalent than had been supposed, he renders the 
theories of Mild, and Men^ndez Pidal more plausible. 

In connection with the theory of irregular versification, it might repay 
some scholar to make a metrical study of certain of the Franco- Veneto 
biUngual epics and of such metric anomalies as the Italian Romance, Buovo 
d'Antona. The French jongleur touring northern Italy cared for httle else 
than to impart his story to a foreign audience. He clipped and mangled 
Italian words to attain an acute assonance contrary to the genius of the 
Italian speech. Form went by the board. Apparently the meter also 
suffered. Now there may have existed also a Franco-Hispanic bihngual 
epic in the region of the Pyrenees. There is no proof of its existence, but 
nothing would be more likely. And would not such an epic have furthered 
metrical irregularity in Spain ? 

George T. Northup 

University op Chicago 



Un aspecto en la elaboradon de "El Quijote." Discurso leldo en el 
Ateneo de Madrid. For Ramon Menendez Pidal. Madrid: 
1920. Pp. 54. 

In this important contribution Menendez Pidal proposes a thesis, which, 
if accepted, will alter radically our ideas about the genesis of Don Quijote. 
The intimate connection between the chapters of the novel describing the 
"first sally" and the Entremes de los romances has long been recognized. 
Adolfo de Castro held the latter to be one of the lost works of Cervantes. 
The Cotarelos, father and son, maintain that it was written subsequent to 
Don Quijote, of which it is alleged to be a parody. Menendez Pidal thinks 
that, though Cervantes did not write it, the farce in question was written 
prior to the novel, was Cervantes' chief source of inspiration for the opening 
chapters, that story and characters improve and the use made of ballads 
changes completely when the author of Don Quijote gets beyond his source 
and is left to his own devices. This startling theory is argued with plausi- 
bility, but not completely proved. 

Men6ndez Pidal finds that all the thirty-one ballads cited in the farce 
appear in the Flor de varios y nuevos romances, Valencia, 1591, and that no 
other collection contains all the thirty-one. The deluded peasant-hero 
starts out to fight the English. Now expeditions against the English were 
fitted out in 1588, 1596, 1597, 1601, and 1602. The first date is too early. 
He concludes that the farce was written between 1596 and 1602, but incUnes 
to the date 1597. De Castro had previously shown that the farce alludes 
to Elizabeth and Drake as living The latter died in 1595, and the news of 
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his death must have reached Spain within a year or two. But all this dates 
the time of the action rather than that of the writing of the play. Men6ndez 
Pidal is right in saying that farces usually referred to events of the moment. 
But the English were the Spaniards' dearest enemies for many years. The 
memory of the Invincible Armada rankled. Talk of hostilities may have 
continued even after the accession of James I in 1603 improved the diplo- 
matic outlook. James soon showed a tendency to persecute his catholic 
subjects. It is always possible for a writer to place his time of action in the 
past, and that being so, it cannot be said that Menfodez Pidal has proved 
his case beyond dispute. The whole matter is bound up with the question 
as to when Cervantes began the writing of the first chapters and how much 
of his work was known to others before it was printed. Into these compli- 
cated details he does not go. 

There remains the hypothe.sis that Cervantes himself wrote the Entremis 
de los romances. One is tempted to reject without more ado the theories of 
a scholar so discredited as Adolfo de Castro. But in this case his views are 
worthy of consideration. It is well known that when Cervantes had a good 
idea he often used it two or three times in various works. He was a writer 
of farces, and if we find in a farce ideas which he has used elsewhere, there is 
a possibility if not a presumption that he wrote the farce in question. Style 
shows little. Cervantes employed several styles and often produced work 
below his average. As the Entremis de los romances is little more than a 
stringing together of ballad snatches, there is slight opportunity for individual 
style to manifest itself. If El viejo celoso had come down to us without 
name of author, few would be willing to attribute it to the writer of El celoso 
extremeno. As a rule Cervantes was original in his plots. Few sources for 
his works have been indicated, and it has never been shown that he plagiar- 
ized contemporary Spanish novelists and dramatists. The evident groping 
and uncertainty of the early part of Don Quijote does not end with the 
conclusion of the first sally, but continues far into the book. It is true that 
after the first return home the Don does not again identify himself with 
ballad characters, but having used the device once, Cervantes would bore 
his readers by again employing it. It is easier to accept the view that 
Cervantes wrote the entremis than to believe that he followed so slavishly 
the invention of another. 

But this somewhat questional thesis of Men6ndez Pidal is perhaps of 
less value than the brilliant criticism which accompanies it. We are told 
much of Cervantes' attitude toward the ballad, what elements in his great 
work can be traced back to epic inspiration, what others are due to the 
romances. Don Quijote is treated not as the burlesque of a romance of 
chivalry, but as a romance of chivalry itself, the last and most perfect of a 
series. These matters and many others are treated with lucidity and charm. 
Once again Men^ndez Pidal has shown the wonderful symmetry of his 
intellectual development. He is at the same time scientific and aesthetic, 
the philologer and the man of letters. 

George T. Northup 

University op Chicago 



